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Notes. 


A COLLEGE HALL-BOOK OF 1401-2. 


Wuat I like best about the Winchester 
College Hall-book which is marked on its 
first page ‘“H. iiij4 3°” (the regnal year 
that began on 30 Sept., 1401) is that some- 
body, whose Latin was not what the dic- 
tionaries call ‘‘ quite classical,” wrote upon 
the inside of the cover while the book was 
new :— 

Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut aurum 

Nec pulcrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum. 

On a spare bit of the leaf devoted to the 
sixth week of the second quarter of the year, 
this same scribe or another, while practising 
the letter ‘‘ S,’’ became minded to write :— 

Somnia compellens ad meliora boves. 

Should this article have a drowsy effect 
upon readers, I wish them also pleasant 
dreams. 

A considerable number of our old hall- 
books have been preserved, but the series is 
far from being complete. The collection 
begins with portions of books which pro- 
bably belong to the years 1395-6 and 1396-7. 





Then comes the book which has already been 
mentioned, of 3 H. 1V.: it is perfect, save 
for loss of part of its cover. The books which 
follow next are for 1406-7, 1411-2, 1412-3, 
1414-5, 1415-6, 1416-7, 1423-4, and 1424-5. 
But some of these are imperfect, and so also 
are some of the later books, about forty-six 
in all, which range from 1430-1 to 1519-20. 
One of them includes two years, 1503-4 and 
1504-5, within its cover; but, as a rule, 
each book is limited to one year. #.e., to 
one bursarial year, which usually began at 
or near Michaelmas. 

The object of these books, which should 
contain for every week of the year a separate 
list of the whole community, drawn up under 
the superintendence of the Steward of Hall 
(a weekly office that the Fellows, other than 
the Subwarden, filled turn and turn about), 
was to have a record for calculating the sums 
to be entered in the Bursars’ Account Rolls 
as the weekly allowances for commons. The 
commons or daily meals of all who were on 
the foundation had to be provided out of the 
College revenues, and there were fixed allow- 
ances for the cost: eg., 28. a week was 
usually allowed for the Warden, ls. for a 
Fellow, and 8d. for a Scholer. If anv one 
was absent from meals for half a week, 
“di,” the short for ‘‘ dimidia septimana,” 
was put against his name in the hall-book 
list, and then that week’s allowance for him 
was halved in the Accounts. ‘All, half, 
or none,” seems to have been the working 
rule: I cannot say precisely how it was 
applied to cases of absence for only one day 
or for as many as six. At the end of the 
year, if the actual cost had come to less than 
the sum total of the allowances, the differ- 
ence, being a gain to the College, appeared in 
the Account Roll as a receipt, ‘‘ Excrescentia 
communarum.” In 1403-4 this heading 
added to the income the fictitious sum of 
331. 5s. 23d. 

A hall-book resembles in shape those long, 
narrow books which washerwomen still find 
convenient, a leaf being about twelve inches 
long and four and a half wide. By arranging 
the names in two columns, the scribe eould 
generally get the particulars of one week into 
one leaf written on both sides, and a good 
specimen of a hall-book will be found to 
consist of about fifty-two leaves of admirable 
paper, each headed with a note of the week 
and of the Steward in course, and all stitched 
together into a parchment cover marked 
outside with some such title as ‘“‘ Nomina 
commensalium anno regni regis,” &c., giving 
the regnal year: whether it is the year in 
which the book was begun or that in which 
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it was finished is a variable detail which can 
usually be cleared up from some other source. 
In the title I have just mentioned the word 
““commensales’’ of course includes the 
whole community. The boys not on the 
foundation, who came to be called simply 
“commoners,” were originally known as 
**ecommensales extrani,”” and are often so 
stvled in the early hall-books. They were 
charged so much a week for meals, the sums 
set against their names depending upon the 
terms arranged with their parents. Thus, 
in the hall-book of 3 H.1V., while one com- 
moner named Chelrey (probably related to 
Thomas Che'rey, Steward of the Bishop’s 
manors, who became one of the Founder's 
executors) was charged 14d. a week, two of 
the other commoners, Lucas and Langryssh, 
were paying respectively 9d. and 10d. It 
appears from the hall-book that, during the 
currency of the year which it covers, these 
two boys, Lucas and Langryssh, as well as 
another boy, Lamport or Langeport, who 
was one of the Quiristers, changed their 
status and became Scholars. Thus some 
facts are supplied by the book for testing the 
accuracy, at this period, of the College 
Register of Scholars, a matter which I will 
endeavour to deal with later. Commoners, it 
may here be mentioned, occasionally went off, 
leaving their commons unpaid for, and then 
their names and debts began to appear 
annually at the foot of the Bursars’ Account 
Roll. In 1467-8 there were twenty-one 
such debts, amounting together to 
15l. 16s. 9d., and the first of them dating 
from 4 H. IV. 

The precise period which any hall-book 
covers can often be learnt by finding out with 
which of the Account Rolls it squares in 
matters of detail. But that method is 
inapplicable to the book marked “ H. iiijti 
3°,”? because the Rollsof 2-3 and 3-4 H. IV. 
are now missing. This is the first gap in the 
series of the Rolls, the earliest of which starts 
on Saturday, 28 March, 1394, the date, 
sometimes alluded to as “* primus ingressus,”’ 
when the community began to occupy the 
College buildings. The Roll of 1-2 H. IV. 


“episcopi ad prandium cum_ sociis et Thomas: 
; Atteput ad prandium cum famulis et Colsuayn 
| ad cenam cum sociis.” 
| “ Pater episcopi’’ evidently means the 
| father of the boy-bishop : he had come on a 
| Wednesday to witness his youngster’s per- 
| formance. On the basis that the hall-book 
commences on Saturday, 24 Sept., 1401, 
this particular Wednesday was 28 Dec., 
Innocents’ Day or Childermas, and that 
festival was the boy-bishop’s great day at 
Winchester. H. C. 
Winchester College. 


’ 


(Z'o be continued.) 





LONDON HOMES OF IMPEY AND 
HASTINGS. 


THERE are many indications of the awakening 
of London to the need for the preservation 
from something short of utter destruc--. 
tion of many architectural and_ historical 
landmarks threatened by the stress of modern 
structural alterations. An attempt to save 
the fine old house in Great Queen Street, one 
|of several in which Boswell once resided, 
has recently failed ; but beautiful Bradmore 
House at Hammersmith, close to the church, 
has met with a happier fate. The mansion 
was formerly the residence of Baron Butter- 
wick, Earl of Mulgrave, who died there in 
1646 ; in 1666 it was sold to the Ferne family,. 
and soon after 1700 a Mr. Henry Ferne is 
said to have intended it for the residence of 
his friend Ann Oldfield, the actress, the 
‘** poor Narcissa’”’ of Pope’s well-known lines. 
Dead *‘ Narcissa ** lay in state in 1730 in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, wrapped in “a very 
fine Brussels lace head, a Holland shift with 
tucker and double rufiles,” and wearing “a 
pair of new kid gloves” ; and a stone in the 
Abbey nave marks her resting-place. In 
course of time Bradmore House was _ pur- 
a by Elijah Impey, an East India 
and South Sea merchant, and here was born 
|in 1732 his youngest son, to become, in 
| course of time, Sir Elijah Impey, first Chief 
| Justice of the Supreme Court of Caleutta, 














brings us as far as Friday, 23 Sept., 1401, | tke man who condemned Nuncomar to death, 
and my belief is that the hall-book in|and stood loyally by Warren Hastings all 
question commences on the next day. Let) through the Governor-General’s difficulties 
me mention one piece of evidence in favour With Philip Francis. Forty years after his 
of this view. Each week of the book ends|death, Impey’s memory was _ ruthlessly 
with a diary recording the “ jurnelli,” as the | assailed by Macaulay in the course of a 
daily guests were called, and the following | “literary murder,” of which Macaulay 
entry forms part of the diary for the first | ‘‘ probably thought but little when he com- 
week of the second quarter :— | mitted it.” The judge died 1 Oct., 1809, 

“Die Mercurii. Thomas Norrys et j clericus|@%d was buried in the family vault in 
veniens secum et iiije’ scolares Oxon. et pater 





Hammersmith Church, within a few yards: 
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of his now re-erected birthplace. The elder 
Impey had passed away in 1750, and another 
son, Michael, continued to live in Bradmore 
House until his death in 1794. All trace of 
the Impey vault has been lost. 

In 1821 Butterwick House (as Bradmore 
House had come to be called) was sold out 
of the possession of the Impey family; a 
portion was used as a school, and the rest 
oceupied for a time by Hopland, the artist, 
and his wife Barbara, a popular authoress 
of her day. Demolition having become 
necessary, arrangements were recently made 
by the London General Omnibus Company 
and the London County Council for the 
re-erection of the Queen Anne garden-front 
in every essential detail (with the exception 
of openings in either wing for the passage 
of vehicles), together with six stone urns 
surmounting the facade, which, it may be 
mentioned has its aspect reversed. The 
panelling and ceiling of the megnificent 
interior saloon have been replaced, and the 
wainscot of a smaller room set with other 
relics up at the Geffrye Museum, Shoreditch. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
public inspection of the building on fixed 
occasions. 

Another London house of many memories, 
still standing, but doomed to early dis- 
appearance, is also closely associated with 
an Anglo-Indian of the august days of 
Impey and Francis. The last house at the 
Oxtord Street end of Park Lane (larger 
probably than in 1788-95) was the home of 
Warren Hastings during the eight or nine 
anxious years of his long trial, and is now 
closed preparatory to receiving the attentions 
of the house-breaker. Here, with his incom- 
parable second wife, Hastirgs experienced 
all the alternations of hope and depression 
(natural to a man of fine temperament), 
while dispensing lavish hospitality to a 
multitude of friends. Through the sedate- 
looking porch (now boarded up) must have 
passed much of the beauty and wit of London 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
The sad little garden is still there, but the end 
is at hand. On looking at the doomed doorway 
one ean easily imagine “haughty Marian” 
passing from its steps to her chair, the first 
lady to appear at Court in natural hair— 
sprinkled (so said detractors), ‘‘ not with 
powder, but with jewels the spoil of Indian 
Begums.”’ ‘‘God! how her diamonds flashed 
on each unpowdered lock !”” was the exclama- 
tion of a writer in ‘The Rolliad’ (probably 
Richard FitzPatrick, friend of Charles Fox). 
The — of the porch seems worthy of a 
notein‘N. & Q.’ WiLmor CORFIELD. 





NOTES ON WORDS FOR THE ‘N.E.D.” 
(See 11 S. ix. 105, 227; x. 264, 334, 424.) 


It was my purpose in the present collection 
to include Bishop Douglas's ‘ Eneados,’ 

written in 1513, and printed forty years 
later. But Douglas appears to be so prolific 
that I must give him a paper by himself. I 
find, inter alia, a passage in which the Soxes 
or trabs of Matt. vii. 4—5 becomes, by a curious 
transition, nothing less than a ferry-boat ! 


But this must wait for the present. 
1572. 


‘“HERBES’ (George 


587). 


Gascoigne, printed 
Blink-eyed.— 
Remember Bat, the foolish eee eyed boy 
Whych was at Rome.—P. 
Bone to gnaw.— 
They giue me such a bone to gnaw vpon 
That all my senses are in silence pent.—P. 158. 


Double V (the letter now called double U).— 
See thou exceede not in three double Vs. 
The first is wine.—P. 155 


Marquis of all beej.— 
Looking big like Marques of all beefe.—P. 154. 

Mule, Lord Mayor’s.—[They cannot] pleade a case 
more then my Lord Mayors Mule.—P. 159. 
[Is this found elsewhere ?] 

Sand, v. To run aground.—This skil he [the 
Pylot] had for all he set vs sanded.—P. 171. 


1575. ‘ FLOWERS’ (ditto). 


Clot, v. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1697).—She Ti. e. lothsome life} 
clotes me with a cough.—P. 7. 


Geonhole. (What can this be ?)— 

Hick, Hob, and Dick,with clouts vpon their knee, 
Have many times more geonhole grotes in 

store 
And change 
than hee 
Which let their lease and take their rent before. 

P. 32 


of crouns more quicke at cal 


Heavy hill, the place of execution. 
George (quoth the Iudge) now thou art cast 
Thou must goe hence to heauy hill.—P. 2 
Not=know not (I think this occurs in Chaucer).— 
Saue that I not his name (with marg. explana- 
tion).—P. 56 
Rest, set up one’s a (° N.E.D.’ 1587).— 
My father....had set vp all his rest, 
And tosst_ on seas both day and night, dis- 
daining ydle rest.—P. 45. 


1576. ‘COMPLAINT’ (the same, 1576). 


Chalk, to chop.— 
If they can Bride it well 
They maie chop chalke, and take some better 
trade.—P. 351. 
Quocke = quaked.— 
She holds no longer hand 
But Tyger-like she tooke 
The little boie ful boisterouslie, 
Who now for terror quooke.—P. 338. 
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Scrat=scratch (‘ N.E.D.’ 1560, 1864).— 
I will scrat out those eyes 
That taught him first to lust.—P. 336. 
1576.— THE STEELE GLAs’ (ditto). 
Arch-dean (‘ N.E.D.’ Se. writers only).—Eke pray 
....-For bishops, prelats, archdeans, deans, and 
priests.—Fo. 305/2. 
Bristle-bearded.— 
Of all the bristle bearded aduocates 
That euer lovde their fees aboue the cause. 
Fo. 302/1. 
trustie tune 


Cliffe=clef (‘N.E.D.’ 1579).—A 


from ancient cliffes conueyed.—Fo. 294/1. 
Ears, for one’s (‘ N.E.D.’ 1607).— 
Brought vp in place where pleasures did 
abound, 
I dare net fnot]say in court for both mine eares. 
Ff. 291-2. 


Rib-roast, sb. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1595).—In the end I hope 
to geue them all a rib of roast for their paines.— 
Ep. Ded. 

What, to tell one.—Disdaine him not 3 
tell you what ?—Fo. 307/1 

Wray =bewray.—Least I 
bloudy deede of his.—Fo. 


for shall I 


should this 


293 /2. 


wraye 


a. 1577. ‘DAN BARTHOLMEW’ 
Brawn-fallen (‘ N.E.D.’ 1579). 


(the same, 1587). 


Behold these braunfaln armes which once 
haue beene 
Both large and lusty.—P. 82. 
Bring in (into a narrative, a speech, &c.) (N.E.D. 


2).— 


Bartello he whych writeth riding tales, 
Brings in a knight whych clad was allin Greene. 
P..133, 


Coy, sb. (this is puzzling).— 
Nor how content was coined out of coy.—P. 104. 


Gum (‘N.E.D.’ in this sense, 1599).—I cleere 
mine eyes whom gum of teares had glewde.— 
P. 81. 


Haight.—His thought sayd Haight, his silly 
speech cryed Ho.—P. 101. 
Puddle (‘ N.E.D.’ in fig. sense, 1587).— 


When as I sunke in puddles of despight.—P. 90. 


a. 1577. ‘TALE oF IERONIMI’ (ditto). 
Abound =abandon.—Hee abounded his ne 


and putting of his clothes aduentured....to 
wade and swim.—P. 244. 
Air, take the ; the open air (‘ N.E.D.’ 1440, 1588, 


1653).—[She] seemed desirous to ride abroade, 
thereby to take the open ayre....I am sickely 
disposed, —_ would be looth to take the ayre.— 
Pp. 228, 26 

Bacon-hog (‘ ——— -D.’ 1709).—He was....in bredth 
the thicknes of two bacon hogs.—P. 204. 

Bonjour, good day.—Who after theyr Boniure “lie 
all seeme to lament [his] sicknesse.—P. 260 


Break company.—{He doubted] w hether he were 
best to break companie or not.—P. 221. 

But (with nom. case). —>Why here is no body but 
we few women.—P. 261. 





The nursery rime—how old is it ?—is 

grammatically correct :— 

There ’s nobody at home 
But jumping Joan, 
And father, and mother, and I. 

Casting-botile (‘ N.E.D.’ a. 1530, 1638).—[Shee] 
bedewed his Temples with sweete water, which 
shee had ready in a castyng bottle of Golde.— 

. 248. 

Clear one’s voice (‘ N.E.D.’ 1701).—He clearing 
his voice did Alla Napolitana applie these verses 
following.—P. 211. 

Clerkly, adv. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1594).—For that you 
haue so clerkly steinched my bleeding.—P. 207. 

Crow's foot (‘N.E.D.’ 1374, 1579).—How a 
crowes foot is crept vnder mine eye.—P. 253. 

Fend cut.— 

And if you say but fend cut phip, 
Lord how the peat will turne and skip. 
285,‘ Praise of Philip Sparrow.’ 

Girlish (‘ N.E.D.’ 1565, Cooper; 1596).—Betweene 
womanlye countenaunce and girlish garish- 
nesse.—P. 219. 

Hop against the hill, to attempt the impossible.— 

But lo I did preuaile 
as much to guide my will, 
As he that seekes with halting heele 
to hop against the hill.—Pp. 212-13. 

Kitchen-knife.—[He said] that she had throwen a 
Kitchen knyfe at him.—P. 268. 

Lay on load.— 

If I command she layes on lode, 
With lips, with teeth, with toong, and all: 
She chants, she chirpes.—P. 285. 


This use of a well-known phrase is un- 

common. Philip (see Fend cut) is here a 

female bird. 

Manling (‘ N.E.D.’ a. 1637).—This meer: this 
minion, this slaue, this secretarye.—P. 204. 

Of =during.—[It] beeing of long tyme kept in 
that odoryforous chest.—P. 248. 

Pride of the season. — pride of the spring 
was now past.—P. 26 

Tit for tat. tients. oe is the wrong that 
rewardeth euill for good, than that which re- 
quireth typ for tap.—P. 254. (The older 
form of the phrase.) 

Venom, v.— 
But this infernall plague if once it tutch 
Or venome once the Louers minde — grutch. 

>, 247. 


What with—What with yeares, and w hat with 
the tormenting passion of Loue.—P. 
Whittled =made drunk. 
Who sawe this Lording whitled with the cup 
Of vaine delight, whereof he gan to tast.—P. 295. 
a. 1577. ‘ FRUITES OF WARRE’ (ditto). 
Cassed.— W — jase hath molt all cassed as it 
was.—P. 
Fumbled, ti a. 
corner fumbled vp for feare.—V. 
Hangman’s health.— 


252. 


(‘ N.E.D.’ 1884).—Close in a 
91. 


To get such welth 
As may dischar, Be _— heads from hangmans 
helth.—P. 
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Hell broke loose (* N.E. ° 1600).—As oft as euer 
hel brake loose.—V. 

Home-come (‘ N.E.D.’ 1000-1513). 

For commonly at their home-come they pay 
The debt whych hangman claimde erst many 
a day.—P. 131. 

Pinch, the (‘ N.E.D.’ 1681).— 

But when it came vnto the very pynch.—V. 154. 

Plump, a blockhead.— 

O drunken plumps, I plaine without cause why. 
V. 129. 
a. 1577. ‘ NoTEs OF INSTRUCTION” (ditto). 

Emphasis (‘ N.E.D.’ 1612-13).—In your verses 
remember to place euery word in his naturall 
Emphesis or sound, that is to say in such wise, 
and with such length or shortnes, eleuation or 
depresion of sillables, as it is commonly pro- 
nounced.—D i. 

Inkhorn, smell of the (‘ N.E.D.’ 1587).—The more 
monasillables you vse, the truer Englishman 
you shal seeme, and the lesse you shall smel of 
the Inkhorne.—D i ij. 


1612. 
Larbie.—His © chiefest force 


Side-note: Larbies are 
dwelling in tents.—Sig. B. 


1615. 


97. 


‘ NEWES FROM BARBARY’ (printed 1613) 


Larbies of Sahara. 
the country people 


‘STRAPPADO FOR THE DIUELL’ 
(R. Brathwaite). 
Derrick (‘ N.E.D.’ 1600-8, 1656).— 
[They] Are fore’t in th’ end a dolefull Psalme 
to sing 
Going te Heauen by Derick in a string.—P. 151. 
Frolic, adj. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1593).— 
Inuentresses of pleasures, pensiue still 
To doe whats good, but frolike to do ill.—P. 32. 
Purprise (‘ N.E.D.’ 1531). — 
For gorgeous Roomes, the purprise of the field. 
Rete hing leather.— oe 
Nor is his conscience made of retching lether. 
P. 60. 


1617. ‘THE Irish Hussus’ (Barnaby Rich). 


Ale-dagger, Ale-house dagger.—{He] had a short 
sword, like that which we were wont to call 
an Ale-house dagger, and that was trussed close 
to his side with a scarfe.—P. 36. 

Dainty.—Mee thinks they me not sweare an 
oath but by Gods daintie.—P. 8. 


1621. ‘ TrmEs CvRTAINE DRAWNE’ 
(R. Brathwaite). 
Cerusing. “7 ieee purfling, smoothing, cerus- 
ing. — 
Chalk, v. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1597, 1704).— 
You keepe the score, and chalke from day to day, 
While I run on in debt, and will not pay.—A 3. 
Contemplator (‘ N.E.D.’ 1611, Cotgrave).— 
Making our thoughts Contemplators of him 
Whom if we get we haue sufficient gain’d.—K 4. 
Deblaze (‘ N.E.D.’ 1640).— 
*me prepar’d 
Here to deblaze them eae afterward.—F 3. 
Foot in the grave (‘ N.E.D.’ 1632).— 
[They] now through age haue one foote in the 
graue.— 





Points, stand on.— 
So as it may a Caueat be to such 
Who vse to stand vpon their points too much. 
D4. 


Under-body, a petticoat.— 

— = her vnder-bodie from her hipps. 
Upsefrese, v.—Thus helter skelter drunke we 
vpsefrese.—M 3. 


1628. ‘ AVSTINS VRANIA’ (printed 1629). 
Be-ink.— 


My mouth and quill 
Are both alike beeinked ore with ill.—P. 7. 
Passionary, adj.—Thus ee eie, 
shown to thee, &c.—P. 
on H. THORNTON. 
» Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


I’ue 





PARISH REGISTERS. 


Ir is well known that in many [cases 
odd volumes of the registers of various 
parishes have been lost. Sometimes 
they have been destroyed altogether ; but 
as a rule it may be hoped that the miss- 
ing volumes are merely hidden, and will, 
in time, come to light again. According to 
J. Henry Lea’s ‘ Genealogical Research in 
England ’ (1906, p. 55, note), there are some 
registers in the Public Record Office; and, 
according to the Record Commission (First 
Report, 1912, I. i. 9, ii. 24a), a recent exami- 
nation of the Chancery Masters’ Documents 
disclosed ‘‘ the earliest parish register of a 
London church and other parish books.” 
I am informed, however, that when such 
books are discovered at the Reecrd Office 
they are returned to the parishes to which 
they belong. 
Aprended are particulars of several! origins! 
registers :— 
In the British Museum. 
Alderbury, Wilts, 1606-48, with later entries. 
Add MS. 27,441. 
Dunwich, St. Peter, 1539-1657. Add MS. 
34,561. This church was destroyed by the 
sea in 1688 and 1697. 
Littlebourne, Kent, 1678-88. Add. MS. 23,748. 
London, St. Peter’s-in-the-Tower, 1613-17. Add 
MS. 23,941. 
Lyminge, Kent, 1544-1679. Add. MS. 33,732. 
Papworth Everard, 1565-1692. Add. MS. 31,854. 
Pentir, Carnarvon, 1616-1712. Add MS. 32,644. 
Somerby, Leics, 1610-1715 (imperfect). Add- 
MS. 24,802. 
Staines, Middlesex, 1653-94. Egerton MS. 2,001. 
Steventon, Berks, 1554-98. Harl. MS. 2,395. 
Unknown (near Boston), 1561-4 (six leaves). 
Add. MS. 34,632. 
In the Diocesan Registry, Canterbury. 
Ivychureh, 1564-1715. 
At Somerset House. 
London, Mayfair Chapel, 1728-54. 
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At the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Shackerstone, 1538-1630. 

At the Congregational Memorial Hall, London. 

Coley, 1645 onward. This may be regarded as 
a public register until Oliver Heywood’s 
expulsion in 1662. 

In Dr. Williams’s Library, London. 
Knebworth, 1598-1720 (six leaves only). 
Stanford Hall, Rugby 
VI.). 


In Lord Braye’s Library, 
(Hist. WSS. Com., Rep. X., App. 
Claybrook, Leics, 1563-1685 (8 vols.). 
Stanford, Northants. 1607-68. 
Swinford, Leics, 1559-1632, 1706-41 (2 vols.). 
In the De Trafford Estate Office, Manchester. 
‘Croston, Lancs, 1538-1685. 


Offered for sale by Mr. Wake of Fritchley, 
bookseller, in 1882. 


Chesterfield, 1711-61. 


The following transcripts or copies may 
be seen in the British Museum. Those 
marked with an asterisk seem to be episcopal 
transcripts which have strayed from the 
—— registries, or perhaps never reached 
them. 


*Alveley (1636-1812). 
*Bobbington (1662-1812). 
*Brayton (1728-62). 
*Bridgnorth: St. Leonard’s 

St. Mary Magdalen’s (1662- 

Bromley (1651-98). 

Chester: St. Bridget’s (1580-1638); St. Mary’s 
(1547-53, &c.); St. Olave’s (1611-73); and 
Holy Trinity (1598-1652). 

*Claverley (1656-1812). 

Denham, Bucks (1564-1695). 

evnesford (1 539-1812). 
Farnworth, Lancs (to 1673). 
Garrigill, Cumb. (1730-1812), 
Ipswich : : St. Clement’s (1563-1663); St. Lau- 

rence’s (15539--1812); St. Mary Flms (1554- 
1812); St. Mary Key (1539-1736); St. Mat- 
thew’s (li 559— 1702); St. Peter’s (1700-90) ; 
St. Stephen’s (1585-1678). 

Lugwardine (1538-1716). 

Normanton-on-Soar (1559-1897). 

*Quatford (1636-1812). 

Seagry, Wilts (1610-1811). 

*Selby, Yorks (1729-62). 

Stanstead Mountfitchet (1558-1762). 

In the same Library there are indexes to 

the registers of Davington, Kent (1549-1861); 


(1636-1812), 
1812). 


and 


Hornby, Yorks; and — Yorks (for 
Holy Trinity, Headingley, St. John’s, and 
St. Paul’s only). 


In the House of Lords is a copy of the 
rezisters of Milton or Middleton in Kent for 
1603-4 (Hist. MSS. Com., Rep. IV., 117). 

Dr. M. R. James notes that a volume i in the 
Library of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, has been mended with a leaf of a 
register of baptisms and burials, 1578-81]. 

H. IncE ANDERTON. 


Florence. 


| Office (Adm. 2, vol. 





“Scummer.”—It would seem that this 
was used as the name of a particular kind 
of ship in the reign of Edward III., besides 
the meanings given in ‘0.E.D.’ Among 
the Accounts of the King’s Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer in the Public Record 
Office we find (Bundle 25, No. 32) :— 


“Laccompte....desdeniers recieux sur la fesui¢ 
de deux escumours faites dune Galeye nomee la 
cog Johan....* 

** Recepta denariorum....Du dit Sir Robert le 
xj icur de Feuerer lan xxij sur la fesure de deux 
escoumers nomes la Cogge Johan e la Jonette 
tab feces 

“Pur la Fesure dun delf pur amesner la dite 
Cogge Johan a Flote.’ 


Annexed is a writ (12 Feb., 1350) to the 


auditors of the King’s Chamber, which 
recites that 
“Richard Iarge de Wynchelse....fist mener 


nar ewe nostre Galeye nomee la Cogge Johan de 
. es 


Sandwiz, tanga Wynchelse, e illoeges ‘de ceste 
Galeye fist faire deux vessealx Escomours, dont 
lune esteit nomee la Cogge Johan e Jautre la 
Johnet.’ 


Q. V. 
WomEN SERVING AS MEN ON BOARD 
Saip.—The newspapers tell that many 


women have joined the ranks of the Russian 
army during the present war; and the 
instance of a patriotic Englishwoman who 
dressed herself as a man, and so obtained 
employment in a shipyard or munition 
factory was mentioned in The Times or 
Morning Post receatly, though her sex was 
discovered in thre> days. 


I recently, however, came across the 
case of Mary Lacey, who in 1772. sub- 


mitted a petition to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, which is recorded in an Admiralty 
Minute Book preserved at the Record 
79). To wit :— 


‘28th Jan’: The Earl of Sandwich, Mr. Buller, 
and Lord Lisburn. 

‘ A Petition was read from Mary Lacey, setting 
forth that in the year 1759 she disguised herself 
in Men’s Cloaths and enter’d on board His Majesty's 
Fleet, where, having served til the end of the 
War, she bound herself apprentice to the Carpenter 
of the Royal William, and having served Seven 
Years then enter’d as a Shipwright in Portsmouth 
Yard, where she has continued ever since; but 
that, finding her health and constitution impaired 
by so laborious an employment, she is obliged to 
give it up for the future, and therefore praying 
some Allowance for her Support during the re- 
mainder of her Life : 

‘* Resolved, in consideration of the particular 
Circumstances attending this Woman’ Ss case, the 


* This | covers the period from 25 ‘Aug., 1347, 
to 22 Aug., 1349. 

+ This gives an early instance of de/f, and fills 
upa gap in the history of afloat. 
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truth of which has been attested by the Com- 
missioner of the Yard at Portsmouth, that she be 
allowed a Pension equal to that granted to Super- 
annuated Shipwrights.” 

A corresponding entry cccur: in the Navy 
Board’s abstract of Letters, but adds that 
the petitioner was ‘‘commonly called Mrs. 
Chandler.”’ . 

Another well-authenticated instance of 
® woman serving at sea is that of Dr. 
‘CCommerson’s servant on board the Boudeuse, 
frigate, commanded by M. de Bougainville, 
in 1767-8 :— ; 

_ ‘Une jeune Bretonne, nommée Barré, qui 
lavait suivi en qualité de domestique, habillée en 
homme, le secondait avec beaucoup d’intelligence 
«dans ses herborisations. C'est la premiére femme 
qui ait fait le tour @u monde; son sexe, ignoré 
jusqu’alors du reste de l’équipage, fut reconnu 
a Taiti par les insulaires.’”-—‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle,’ art. ‘ Commerson,’ p. 689. 

Many other instances of the kind have been 
made known; but the above two are, per- 
haps, among the most remarkable. 

B. GLaNvitt CorNey. 

Torquay. 

Tur First EaRt OF MANSFIELD 4ND LorD 
f¥oLEy.—According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
xxxix. 410, Thomas Foley, afterwards second 
Baron Foley, was among William Murray’s 
contemporaries and friends at Westminster, 
and “furnished him with the means of 
adcpting the law as a profession instead of 
the church.” ‘ 

Neither the first Baron Foley nor thé 
second Baron was at schoo] with Murray, 
who left in 1723. Thomas, the first Baron, 
was admitted to Westminster in 1724, and 
his son 'Thoinas, the second Baron, in 1753. 

G.. BP. Ry EB 





Ouvries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of orily private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CAMPBELL AND Poricnac. (See 6 S. iv. 
494.)— Your correspondent D. F. C.'s in- 
teresting reply states that Barbara Campbell, 
second caughter of Duncan Campbell of 
Ardneave, Islay, was married to Count, 
afterwards Prince, de Polignac in the year 
1816, and that her elder sister, Jane Camp- 
bell, married the Hon. Archibald Macdonald, 
third son of Lord Macdonald of Slate, in 
1802. Can any one kindly say whom 
Duncan Campbell of Ardneave married, and 
state the names of his parents ? 

ALASDAIR MACGILLEAN. 





“THE Woorpack” at BAaNnsTEAD.—In 
the village of Banstead in Surrey there 
stands an old inn called ‘“‘ The Woolparck.” 
On its signboard there is painted a woolpa: k 
with the words, ‘‘ No. 79.°°> Why was this 
number thus painted? The house is, 
should think, at least 200 or 250 years old, 
and the landlord told me that he had heard 
a story to the effect that when, a good many 
years ago, a former landlord came to shear 
his flock of sheep, which roamed upcn 
Banstead Downs hard by, the product 
amounted to seventy-nine packs of wool, 
which fact he decided to record on the sign- 
board of the inn for the benefit of all future 
generations. This story may, of course, 
have been invented to explain the fact of 
the number having been painted on the sign 
of the inn. Can any of your readers throw 
any light upon this matter, which is certainly 
curious ? BARRISTER. 


Munxe@o CamPretu.——l.ooking over a copy 
of the sale catalogue of the library of James 
Maidment, which was sold in Edinburgh in 
1880, 1 noted, item 3588, ‘‘ Trial of Mungo 
Campbell for murder of the Earl of Eglinton, 
with relative pamphlets—portrait—London, 
1790... The British Museym has not a copy 
of this edition. J should be glad to learn of 
the existence of a copy of this 1790 pamphlet. 
I am specially anxious to find Campbell's 
portrait. R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 


HERALDIC QuUERY.—I am anxious to 
identify the following shield of arms: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a chief indented azure ; 
2 and 3, Gules, three covered cups or, im- 
paling Argent, a lion passant gules over two 
crescents of the last. P. M. 


COMMEMORATION OF ST. CHAD.—-Could any 
reader tell me the date (Old Style) of the 
annual pre-Reformation services held in 
commemoration of the death of St. Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield, and also of St. Cedda-— 
called his brother ? 

The date of St. Chad’s Day in our Refor- 
mation calendar is 2 March, New Style. This, 
T understand, is not the date of death nor 
that of the canonization, but the date of the 
translation to Lichfield. There were various, 
one might say numerous, Saxon churches 
dedicated in the name of this saint. That, 
for instance, at Caddington or Caddaton, 
was, I surmise, so dedicated in Saxon 
times. It is now ‘All Saints’ ’’ — altered 
at the Reformation, probably. 

Harry H. Mymms. 


” 
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TRUE Brivur.—On the south side of the 
churchyard at Little Brickhill, Bucks, is a 
tomb with this inscription :— 

** Here lyeth the body of True Blue, who de- 
parted this life January y® 17, 1724/5, ageed 57. 
Also the body of Eleanor y® wife of True Blue, who 
departed this life January y® 21, 1722/3, ageed 59.” 
—Sheahan’s ‘ History of Buckinghamshire,’ p. 506. 

Lipscomb in his history of the same 
county states that True Blue was “a 
stranger who settled here, and acquired 
some property, which after his decease was 
disposed of.’ Has any fresh light been 
thrown on True Blue’s identity since the 
above histories were written ? 

J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Hamppiinx.—I am anxious to discover the 
names of the parents and grandparents of 
William Hampden of Great Hampden. His 
son John was the celebrated “ patriot ” 
(1594-1643) slain at Chalgrove. I want 
furt!er information also about the wife of 
John Hampden—Elizabeth Symeon. Who 
were her parents ? KXKATHLEEN WARD. 

Beechwood, Killiney, co. Dublin. 


Nancy Dawson.—Any particulars con- 
cerning this dancer would be welcome. I 
have a painting on glass depicting her in the 
exercise of her profession. A. Cu. 





Henry Lintot was the son of Barnaby 
Bernard Lintot, the well-known publisher. 
What was his mother’s maiden surname ? 
Who was his second wife? The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxxiii. 333-5, does not answer these 
questions. G. F. R. B. 

BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain further information 
about the following Old Westminsters: 
(1) Benjamin Portlock, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1689, and D.C.L. of Oxford Univ., 
1702. (2) Henry Powell, K.S. 1681. (3) 
James Powell, son of Arthur Powell of 
Carshalton, Surrey, scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1700. (4) John Powell, K.S. 1689. 
(5) Thomas Powell, scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1622. (6) Charles Pratt of Ch. Ch., 
Oxon, B.A. 1592, who was called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple, 19 May, 1603. 
(7) Edward Price, son of the Rev. Hugh Price 
of St. Peter's Bailey, Oxford, elected to 
Ch. Ch., Oxon, 1719. (8) Thomas Prichard 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 1669. (9) Wil- 
liam Proman, K.S. 1669. (10) Allen Pule- 
ston, son of Gerard Puleston of London, 
scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1719, who after- 
wards migrated to Ch. Ch., Oxon. (11) 
John Pyke, chaplain of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
1671-81. G. F. R. B. 





‘*GazEBo.’ —Near Turton Tower, within a 
few miles of Bolton, there is such a building, 
commanding wide views. This, I am told, 
is known locally as “The Gazing Booth.” 
Is it possible that we have here the deriva- 
tion of this curious word rather than from 
‘*a possible Oriental origin,’ as suggested by 
the ‘N.E.D.’ ? THEO. 

[See also ante, pp. 26, 114, 174.] 


CopyRicHt.—Could any reader tell me 
who are the publishers of Metcalfe’s, G. 
MacDonald’s, and Paul Lawrence’s verses ? 
I desire to obtain permission to make printed. 
extracts from their works. W. M. E. F. 


AUTHORSHIP OF SERMONS.—-There have 
come into my possession two MS. sermons 
whose authors I should be glad to identify, 
and, if desired, to present them to their 
successors. 

One is on St. Luke xxiv. 46, and was 
preached at Bishopston on Easter Day, 
24 March, 1694 (i.e., 1695). St. Matthew 
Xxviii. 15 was first written, but erased. The 
sermon was repeated at Bishopston on 9 April, 
1699; and 16 April, 1704; an extra page was 
then prefixed, and the whole passage St. Luke 
xxiv. 36-46 written out for the text, with 
the verses marked. It is numbered 80. 
The handwriting is neat, deliberate, and 
picturesque ; the long s is constantly used ; 
the small g resembles that of Roman print ; 
and old-fashioned abbreviations abound, 


some legal, as “y'’’ for “that,” “wr” 
for “which,” “‘o"” for “our,” “ $pose 
for ‘purpose.’”’ A few corrections have 


been made, apparently for the third time 
of preaching ; and some passages have been 
marked for omission by a pencil drawn 
through them. On the back are noted the 
proper psalms and lessons for Easter Day- 
Crockford gives six parishes named Bishops- 
ton or Bishopstone, in five counties. 

The other sermon, on Proverbs xii. 26. 
is in as neat but rather more cursive a hand. 
No date or place is recorded; but on the 
back is written the following notice :-— 

“Tomorrow being y* 30 of January, y® Day on 
which y® Blessed K. Charles y* first was_ in- 
humanly murder’d by his Rebellicus Subjects 
(which has been y® cause of all these national 
miseries we of this KX. have felt )*: the Piety of our 
Fore-fathers & y® wisdom of our holy mother y* 
Church has set y® same Day apart for devotion & 
humiliation, to implore y* mercy of God to avert 
those Judgments hanging over this sinfull nation 
for yt unparallell’d villany, & therefore we intend 
to keep it holy.” 

Evidently this must have been about the 
same date as the other, viz., soon after the 





* The parenthesis is interlined. 
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flight of*James II. The 30th of January 
fell on a Monday in 1693. It was on 29 May, 
1692, that John Evelyn regretted the 
growing neglect of these anniversaries, and 
our preacher was clearly of his mind, the 
notice being expanded to form a protest. 

The discourse is rather more racy in parts 
than the other: the covetous man is styled 
a “muck-worm,” as his life is ‘‘ spent in 
preying upon earth and filth ” ; the righteous 
man has always ‘angels ministering unto 
him and encamping round about his person.” 
“Who would be allways tost up and down 
upon waves and billows, yt might if he 
would ride safe in a calm and quiet Har- 
bour ?” 

It has been considerably cut about in 
some places to make it a funeral sermon for 
“ Stagg’s 2" wife.” A later and worse hand 
has substituted Proverbs xi. 16 for the 
original text, not only at the head, but 
wherever it is quoted or used. Proverbs 
xxxi. 30 is also written at the end of a seven- 
page epilogue dealing with the virtues of 
the deceased lady. This is clumsily tacked 
on to the closing words, ‘“‘ received into his 
ever Blessed presence —‘‘ whither doubtless 
the gracious Soul of our departed neighbour 
has been introduced with the acclamations 
of her sister saints,” &c. The words “or 
women ”’ have been added to the original 
“men ”’ in this later hand; ‘“ gracious ”’ is 
preferred to ‘righteous’; and the con- 
cluding “‘ word of application” is now “ to 
ourselves and the deceased.” Mrs. Stagg 
excelled as a saint, regularly attending her 
own or some other church; as a gracious 
wife, somewhat older than her hu-band, 
but “‘ a pilot to steer the vessel of his youth ” ; 
as an indulgent mother ; and as a sincere and 
obliging neighbour, “‘ no modern talebearer.” 
Can any one say where she lived ? 

W. E. B. 


REAR-ADMIRAL Donatp CampBett.—-I 
shall be very glad if any one can tell me 
what is known of this officer (1). His 
services are not among the Returns of 
Officers’ Services of 1817 in the Admiralty 
Records—probably owing to his having 
died soon after that year. His name does 
not appear in the Navy List after 1818. The 
date of his seniority as Commander is 5 June, 
1793; Captain, 26 Oct., 1795; and Rear- 
Admiral, 4 June, 1814. There is no trace 
whatever of him in the Navy List before 
5 June, 1793. 

He is not to be confounded with Admiral 
Donald Campbell (2), whose seniority as 
Captain is 1 Aug., 1811; who died on his 





flagship Salisbury in the Leeward Islands 
on 11 Nov., 1819; and whose name is to be 
found in the Navy List of that year among 
the Post Captains. 7 

Owing to the similarity of names, I find 
in the Navy List and Records that the first- 
mentioned Admiral Campbell is stated to 
be “appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Leeward Islands”; and in consequence of 
this the date of his seniority, 4 June, 1814, 
is given to the second Admiral Campbell in 
Naval Histories. 

As an additional difficulty in tracing the 
officer about whom I inquire, I would 
mention that there was living at the 
time a third Donald Campbell (3) men- 
tioned in Navai Histories. He was an 
Admiral in the Portuguese Navy, and 
previous to Trafalgar gave the important 
information to Lord Nelson as to the 
destination of the French fleet, viz., the 
West Indies. He died in 1806. The first 
and last mentioned admirals were born in 
the island of Islay. A. H. Macrean. 

14, Dean Road, Willesden Green. 


AvuTHors WaNTED.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ kindly give authorship and ex- 
planation of these old lines ? 

London Bridge is broken down; 

Dance over Lady Lea. 
Search in all available books of reference has 
so far failed. Ceci CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Can any reader inform me where the quota- 
tion ‘‘ Life is a romance ”’ may be found ? 
ARCHIBALD SpPaRKE, F.R.S.L. 


Can any of your readers tell me where the 
following verse occurs ? 

Round he spun, and down he crashed. 

A flash like fire between his eyes 

Blazed as he fell, no more to rise; 

And then a sudden darkness sunk 

O'er all that palpitating trunk. 

ARTHUR R. PRIDEAUX. 

13, Talbot Square, Hyde Park. 


Wittetr Famity 1x America.—The fact 
that so many contributions in ‘N. & Q.’ 
have recently appeared from correspondents 
in the United States leads me to hope that 
possibly some of them may be able to 
furnish data in regard to the above family. 

I am especially desirous of obtaining 
information regarding the parents of Samuel 
and Walter Willett, mentioned in Sabine’s 
‘American Loyalists.’ The first was a 
Cornet of Cavalry in the British Legion, 
and the latter a Lieutenant of the Bucks 
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Co. (Pennsylvania) Light Dragoons in 1778. | Is there any reason why this city in 


They both settled in Nova Scotia in 1783. 
According to Calneck’s * History of Anna- 
polis County,’ Nova Scotia, they were 
cousins. 

There is strong evidence to prove that 
they were both grandsons of John Willett 
of Flushing, Long Island, and Mary Rodman, 
his wife. These latter had, besides a son 
John, who left no male issue, at least three 
other sons: Jonathan, born 1722; Samuel, 
born 1724; and Thomas, born 1731. I 
believe that Walter and Samuel were the 
sons of Jonathan and Samuel respectively, 
but should like to have proof. Any data 
relative to the Willett family in America 
will be appreciated, and may be sent direct 
to E. Havitanp HILiMAN, F.S.G. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. Jay, AMERICAN MINISTER.—At what 
date was this individual American Minister 
in London, and when did he die ? 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


SopH1A HorrEBow.—This lady was the 
daughter of Peregrine Phillips, the Whig 
solicitor, and a sister of Anna Maria Phillips 
(Mrs. Crouch), the famous actress. She 
married a Capt. Horrebow, and, like her 
sister, became an actress, and went to India. 
Whaet was the date of her death ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Victor Vispré.—When did this painter 
die ? He was for some time resident in 
Dublin, but his death does not seem to have 
occurred there. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“THE DEAN OF RIPON’S FAMOUS SIMILI- 
TUDE.’’—In the preface to ‘St. Paul and 
Protestantism ’ (1870) Matthew‘Arnold refers 
to “the Dean of Ripon’s famous similitude 
of the two lepers.” What was this? The 
Dean of Ripon in 1870 was” Hugh MeNeile. 

GW. ER. 


CoLonia: CoLoGNe.—In 1702 a work in 
Italian on the Calendar by David Nieto 
was published in London, entitled ‘ Pasca- 
logia overo Discorso della Pasca,’ &e. Ina 
letter to Theophil Christian Unger (now in 
the Stadt Bibliothek, Hamburg), the author 
writes that “‘ Colonia” was substituted for 
“London” on the title-page as he feared 
thet it would not be well received in Italy, 
since London was considered heretical. : 

In 1716 an anonymous work entitled 
‘Mémoires historiques pour servir & V’his- 
to:re des Inquisitions’ was published in 
Paris. It is an octavo volume, but bears the 
imprint “‘ Cologne.”’ 





particular was selected as a substitute for 
London and Paris? Was Cologne in the 
early part of the eighteenth century con- 
sidered a stronghold of the Papacy ? 

Is there a ‘‘ Colonia’? in Italy or in an- 
other Roman Catholic country ? 

I should be grateful for a suggestion. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


S. S. Jones, AuTHoREss.—Information 
desired as to the identity, &c., of the lady 
who wrote the following books :— 

‘ Beatrice ; or, The Influence of Words.’ 
don, 1850, 

‘ Happiness, the Pearl of Life: an Offering to 
the Young.’ London, 1882. 

‘The Heavenward Road.’ London, 1852. 

‘My Sketch Book; or, Gatherings from Stray 
Papers in Prose and Verse.’ London, 1857. 

‘lIadassah, Sketches in Palestine; or, Jews, 
Christians, and Heathens Eighteen Hundred 
Years ago.’ London, 1860. 

‘Fives of the Nobility of Northern England.’ 
Newcastle, 1862. 

‘ Northumberland and its Neighbouring Lands.’ 
Newcastle, 1863 

‘History of Northumbria.’ Newcastle, 1864. 

‘ Memoir of the late Miss S. Row of Frome.’ 
Hexham, 1867. 

‘ History of Dilston and Derwentwater : includ- 
ing the Claims of the Countess Amelia.’ New- 
castle, 1869. 


Lon- 


RIcHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


D. JAMES, MARINE PAINTER.—I should be 
grateful for particulars of the career and 
paintings of this man, who, I think, exhibited 
in the Royal Academy towards the end of 
the nineteenth century (? about the eighties). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[According to Mr. Algernon Graves’s ‘ Royal 
Academy of Arts,’ vol. iv., David James exhibited 
four pictures at the Royal Academy, in 1886, 1888, 
1892, and 1897 respectively. He was living at 
17, Albion Square, Dalston, when he maietedt the 
first two works; and at 9, Blomfield Road, Maida 
Vale, when he painted the others.} 


MunpDAy SURNAME: DERIVATION SOUGHT. 
—-I am anxious to discover the derivation of 
the surname Munday, Mundy, and _ its 
variants. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
the name is derived from the abbey Mondaye 
in the Dukedom of Normandy. The name 
was widely spread over England, and com- 
mon in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. De Mondaye also occurs in early 
deeds. Is there any English place-name to 


which it might owe its origin ? 


P. D. M. 
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Replies. 


ROCHDALE DIALECT WORDS 


OF THE FIFTIES. 
(11 S. xi. 295.) 


LiKE} MR. BRIERLEY, I was astonished to 
read thet the word “ tundish ’’ had passed 
out of use, because until I left Rochdale, 
about eight months ago, I had never heaid 
any other word applied to the article called 
a ‘funnel’? in some parts of the country. 
Apparently one never knows when a word 
may suddenly and mysteriously disappear-— 
that is, if one takes all one reads as gospel. 
Among the many words quoted by Mr. 
BRIERLEY as having been in use in Rochdale 
in the “‘ fifties ’’ there is quite a large number 
still to be heard. Some, however, have gone 
never to return. 

To his kitchen ntensils should be added the 
‘“ blower,” a piece of sheet iron about eighteen 
inches by twenty-four, with a handle fixed a 
little above the centre. It was placed on 
the “ top bar,” thus covering up the chimney 
ovening, and thereby causing an extra draft 
through the fire. The ‘“‘ posser”’ is also 
called a “dolly ”?; and the washtub (an 
Americanism, I fear) a ‘‘ dolly-tub.”” Dough 
from which bread is made is ealled *‘ défe,”’ 
and a dull, sleepy person is ‘“‘ddfey.” Of 
eatables, besides ‘*‘ tharcake’? and other 
things referred to, there are such savoury 
dishes as ‘“‘ Owdiiam brewis,” ‘‘ frog-i-th- 
hole pudding,” ‘‘ barm-ho’s,” *‘ crap-cake,”’ 
“potato -cake,” and ‘‘greensauce - cake.”’ 
**Backstone muffins ’’ ean be had anywhere, 
hut nowhere except in Rochdale did they 
ever make “ Blackwayther mowfins.” 

Speaking of the use of “ spindles,” Mr. 
BRIERLEY says he drove them into his boots ; 
he was never a “ gradely Rachda lad ”’ if he 
did not wear clogs for “ warty ” (weekday), 
at least. Many a good clog has been split 
by the use of “spindles”; still, the writer 
found skating much easier to learn on 
‘*spindles*’ than on real skates. The word 
*beots ” was seldom used; the phrases 
were ‘‘ low-shoes”’ and “ high-shoes,’’ mean- 
ing shoes and boots respectively. 

Games are being forgotten as rapidiy as 
archaic words. The indiscriminate kicking 
of a ball is about the only thing the boys 
inderstand. It is quite unusual now to see 
any of the following games played: “ kings,” 
““shep come out,” “ trinil,”’ ‘‘ Dick, prick, 








callamanker, Jack or little Tom,” ‘‘ footing- 
horseshoe,” ‘“‘ buck and billy,” and ‘‘ touch 
my cock who dar,” to mention no more. 

Some games were played with *“‘ blood- 
Knots,’ and there were various ways of 
making these murderous implements. Per- 
haps the most popular were made out of 
paper. Brown paper was folded up and 
turned through the rollers of a mangle until 
a solid little ball about two inches in dia- 
meter was obtained. ‘‘ Bant”’ (twine) was 
wrapped round the paper very securely, and 
a strong piece about a yard long attached to 
it. Applied to the right spot, and skilfully 
wielded, the well-made ‘“‘ blood-knot” left 
a painful impression. 

The hard glossy ‘‘ nebs”’ which are still to 
be seen on the caps of our postmen were 
called ‘‘ breyds,’’ and the word is still used 
by pigeon-keepers, who speak of the little 
board fixed in front of the hole by which the 
birds enter their cote as a “ pigeon-breyd.” 
A pigeon:which strays from home and enters 
another cote is a “ strag.”’ 

In many ways it is a pity our dialects are 
dying out,as they contain words for which 
synonyms are lacking in the standard 
speech. For instance, the verb “to deg,” 
meaning to sprinkle water as in watering 
a garden, or laying dust on a road, with 
its derivatives ‘‘ degging-can,” ‘“ degging- 
cart,’ &¢., has no corresponding word in 
classical English, and many such covld be 
quoted. 

Many dialect words are used by Lanca- 
shire people without the users knowing 
that they are not the standard words, and 
many will, for this reason, survive which 
otherwise wouid not. 

In The Rochdale Observer for 10 April, 
1915, in the report of a police-court case, I 
find one of the counsel asked a witness, ‘“* Was 
vour mother suhject to ‘mazy’ bouts ?” 
This illustrates the present-day use of one of 
Mr. BRIERLEY'S words. 

I always read with pleasure anything MR. 
BrieRiey has to say on subjects like this, 
and hope that his fund of anecdotes relating 
to Laneashire life will sometime appear in 
more permanent form. 


’ 


I’, WILtramson. 
Derby. 


The following list gives some interesting 
words in regular use in Mid - Derbyshire 
sixty-five years ago, and also some which 
I still use in the ordinary way. When a 
donkey was heard to bray—“ rort ” was the 
descriptive word—the remark was, “Another 
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stockinner dead,’’ framework-knitters being 
then found in every village. The short- 
handled shovel used in oven-work and for 
turning cakes baking on the ‘“ bak-ston ”’ 
was known as a “ cake-shrittle.”” I have 
one which was used by my mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother. It is of 
oak, but still serviceable. ‘The ‘‘ cowrake ”’ 
was also called ‘ ass-rake,”’ as it was used 
to “cow” the “asses” fallen out of the 
firegrate backward and forward over the 
grate of the ‘‘ ass-hole ”’ in the ‘‘ hars-ston,”’ 
and to riddle the finer ashes into the hole 
below, as well as to ‘“‘ cow ”’ the ‘* backin’ ”’ 
of ‘‘ sleck ’’ at the back of the fireplace. The 
“ wisket ’? was an oval shallow hand-basket, 
made of split withies interwoven, with a 
handle at each end—a. very useful thing for 
light-earrying. The ‘‘long-sittle’? was a 
*““ squab ”’ with a wooden back, no bed to 
it, but a hinged sloping framework on which 
to put a cushion for a headrest. This was 
usually put under the window or hy the 
wooden screen just within the housedoor. 
The brewing vat was known asa “ galliker ” ; 
and to preyent the swallowing of dregs was 
to “‘sile through the teeth.” ‘‘ Sad” bread 
was the result when the loaf did not rise 
when put in the oven after the dough had 
properly risen in the kneading-pancheon, 
the cause being “ spent ”’ or stale ‘ barm.”’ 
The net of a cap was called “a brink,” 
and all loose coverings worn at the front were 
‘brats.’ The kitchen beetle was a “ black- 
clock,” and “ clock’? was the name of 
nearly all other beetles. Tops were “ dog- 
tops,” and the spinning cord was “‘ band.” © 
Tnos. RATCLIFFE. 





Southfield, Worksop. 





CROMWELL’S IRONSIDES. 
(11 S. xi. 181, 257, 304, 342, 383.) 


(c) 8S. R. GARDINER ON PRINCE RUPERT AND 
CROMWELL AT Marston Moor. 


8. R. Garpiver’s assertions about Crom- 
well’s Ironsides may be usefully compared 
with a tale related by him about Prince 
Rupert sending a messenger to Cromwell 
before the battle of Marston Moor. The 
following passage occurs in Gardiner’s 
‘Great Civil War,’ vol. i. p. 376 (the 
italics are mine) :— 


“With a soldier's instinct Rupert had singled 
out Cromwell as the one soldier worthy of his 
steel. ‘Is Cromwell there?’ he is reported to 
have asked of a prisoner. ‘And will they fight?’ 
continued Rupert, as soon as he was informed 





of his presence. ‘If they will, they shall have 


fighting enough.’ Rupert bude the prisoner return 
to his own people to bear this messuge.” 

No quotation supports this passage, but 
Gardiner appends as his source the foot-note 
“‘ The Parliament Scout, 5, 20.” 

Those familiar with the Thomason tracts 
will be aware that “5, 20,’ should run 
** E. 5 (20),” and refers to tract 20 in volume 
E.5 of the Thomason tracts at the British 
Museum. The unlucky reader who refers 
to this volume for the purpose of verifying 
Gardiner’s assertions will ascertain that, 
instead of volume E.5 containing twenty or 
more tracts, it contains but one, a book, and 
that a commentary on the Book of Job ! 

Previous to the end of the year 1908, when 
the ‘Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts’ 
was published, therefore, any one doubting 
the accuracy of Gardiner’s statements and 
desiring to verify them would be left with 
the pleasing conviction that he would be 
entirely unable to do so, unless he undertook 
a search wearisome enough to have gained 
additional commendation for Job himself. 
I do not say that Gardiner made more than 
a mistake in giving a wrong press-mark, but 
wish to point out what the result of attempt- 
ing to correct him would have been, before 
the end of 1908. 

Gardiner’s foot-note should have been, 
“The Parliament Scout, No. 55, for 4-11 
July, 1644.” With this it would, even 
before 1908, have been possible to find the 
newsbook in question, without its true press- 
mark of E. 54 (20). The full passage in this 
newsbook, about Prince Rupert and Crom- 
well, is as follows :— 

‘* Prince Kupert having one of ours with him 
demanded who were in the Army. He answered, 
General Levin, my Lord Fairfax, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. Said the Prince, ‘ Is Cromwell there ?’ 
He answered he was. ‘ And will they fight ?’ 
said the Prince. ‘If they will, they shall have 
fighting enough.’ The soldier returned, told his 
‘liscourse, and said to Lieutenant Generall 
Cromwell, ‘he asked for you in particular, and 
said if we would fight we should have fighting 
enough.’ ‘ And,’ said Cromwell, ‘ if it please God 
so shall he.’ ”’ 

It will be evident at once, (1) that it is 
rather more than doubtful whether the 
soldier in question was a prisoner, (2) that 
Rupert did not “single out Cromwell as 
the one foe worthy of his steel,” and (3) that 
Gardiner’s assertion that he “bade” a 
prisoner “return to his own people to 
bear this message”’ is quite unfounded. 


J. B. WILuiaAMs. 


(To be continued.) 








Scene 
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NECESSARY NICKNAMES (11 S. xi. 320).— 
It is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, to 
account for the prevalence of “ to-names ”’ 
among fisher folk. The habit is certainly 
not confined to Lancashire. No official 
lists are more carefully pruned of superfluity 
than the roll of Parliamentary voters; yet 
it has been found necessary to admit these 
to-names to the lists of voters in the fishing 
communities of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, 
otherwise identification would become im- 
possible. 

The late Mr. Dudgeon collected between 
300 and 400 of these queer sobriquets from 
the lists of voters in those counties, such as 
William Flett, “‘ Yankie’’; James Murray, 
“Costie Bird’; George Mair, ‘“‘Shy Bob- 
bin”; and so on. Among other affixes 
were ‘‘ Bukie,”’ ‘‘ Caukie,”’ ‘“‘ Cock Carrot,” 
** Shavie,”’ ‘“‘ Rosie Bowie,” ‘‘ Helen’s Dod,”’ 
** Upple,”’ “‘ Dosie,” ‘* Gug,”’ and ‘‘ Bussie.”’ 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1842, 
there is an amusing paper on the subject of 
these ‘‘ tee-names,”’ as they are called on 
the North-East coast. It seems that there 
were then in the little seaport of Buckie no 
fewer than twenty-five males rejoicing in 
the name of George Cowie, distinguished 
from each other as Carrot, Doodle, Neep, 
Biglugs, Beauty, Bam, Helldom, Collop, 
Stoattie, Snuffers, Rochie, Toothie, Tod- 
lowrie, &c. The writer of the article 
vouches for the following story being 
authentic : — 

“A stranger had _ occasion to call on a fisherman 
of the name of Alexander White, but he was 
ignorant both of his house and _ his tee-name...... 
Meeting a girl, he asked: 

‘***Could ye tell me fa’r Sanny Fite lives?’ 

“**Pilk [which] Sanny Fite?’ 

*** Muckle Sanny Fite ?’ 

***Filk muckle Sanny Fite ?’ 

***Muckle lang Sanny Fite.’ 

“** Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite ?’ 

‘**Muckle lang gleyed [syuinting] Sanny Fite.’ 

“**Q, it’s Goup-the-lift [stare-at-the-sky] ye’re 
seeking,’ cried the girl; ‘and fat the deevil for 
dinna ye speer [inquire] for the man by his richt 
name at ance!’” 

Sicuvetth. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Nicknames are often necessary. When I 
was for some years doing Parliamentary 
Registration work in Gloucestershire, we 
were often bothered with many voters of 
the same name at the same address. There 
were no numbers to the houses; and we 
had to give the address of one William Nash 
as “next Mrs. Jones’s shop.’’ Another 
William Nash was “ not next Mrs. Jones’s 
shop”; but there were so many of them 
that one was long described as ‘“‘ Susan.” 





When he was addressed as ‘‘ Susan,” he 
was offended and would not vote; and if 
not so addressed, he never got his polling 
card. H.. Kt. 


‘*There were lately living in the small town of 
Folkestone, Kent, fifteen persons whose hereditary 
name was Hall, but who gratia distinctionis bore 
the elegant designations of Doggy Hall, Feathertoe, 
Bumper, Bubbles, Pierce-eye, Faggotts, Cula, 
Jiggery, Pumble - Foot, Cold - Flip, Silver - Eye, 
Lumpy, Sutty, Thick-Lips, and Old Hall.”—Lower’s 
‘History of Surnames,’ vol. i. p. 41. 

There appeared many years ago in The 
Folkestone Express a list of singular nick- 
names used in the town in order, it is 
supposed, to mislead the Customs officers 
in old smuggling days. This list—arranged 
by Mr. Richard Cullen as a doggerel—was 
reprinted in Mr. John English’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Old Folkestone Smugglers.’ 

I know of two instances in Sandgate: a 
man with the Christian name of Charles was 
known as ‘‘ Old George ’’; another, William, 
as ‘‘Dicky Darford.” R. J. FyNMORE. 

{[Cot. Fynmore has kindly sent us a copy of the 
doggerel. We regret that, running to thirteen 
six-line stanzas, it is too long for insertion.] 


Thirty years ago the family of Harvey 
was so fully represented at Newhall, near 
Burton-on-Trent, that I was asked by one 
of the tenants on an estate there, then in 
Chancery, to add “‘ Slam” after his surname 
when I addressed letters to him by post. 

A. C. C. 


‘THE LADY OF THE LAMP”’ (11S. xi. 249). 
—Mr. Macdonald, connected with the staff 
of The Times, acted as almoner of The 
Times Fund in the Crimee. When leaving 
Seutari, he wrote a letter to The Times in 
which is the following :— 


** Wherever there is disease in its most dangerous 
form, and the hand of the despoiler distressingly 
nigh, there is this incomparable woman [Florence 
Nightingale] sure be seen; her benignant presence 
is an influence for good comfort, even amid the 
struggles of expiring nature. She is a ‘minister- 
ing angel,’ without any exaggeration, in these hos- 
pitals; and as her slender form glides quietly along 
each corridor, every poor fellow’s face softens with 
gratitude at the sight of her. When all the medical 
officers have retired for the night, and silence and 
darkness have settled down upon those miles of 
prostrate sick, she may observed alone, with 
a little lamp in her hand, making her solitary 
rounds.” — See ‘Pictorial History of the Russian 
War, 1854-5-6’ [by G. D.], W.& R. Chambers, 
1856, p. 310. 

To find such a passage as the above in the 
volumes of The Times is a very difficult 
affair, even with the help of Palmer’s 
Index. I have failed in my attempt. 
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The ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
{Second Supplement) says that Florence 
Nightingale was christened by the wounded 
men “ The Lady of the Lamp,” but where 
is the contemporary authority ? 

As to the term “ ministering angel,” used 
by Macdonald (above), there is the follow- 
ing reference in a letter to the editor of 
The Times, 20 Jan., 1855, p. 7, col. 6: ‘‘ To 
quote one man’s language, *‘ She was more of 
a ministering angel than anything else.’ ”’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The phrase “‘The Lady of the Lamp” 
seems to have been bestowed on Florence 
Nightingale by the soldiers under her care 
in the military hospital at Scutari. As early 
as about 1856 a plaster statuette of Miss 
Nightingale (standing figure with lamp in 
right hand) was executed by Miss J. H. 
Bonham-Carter. 

In ‘Santa Filomena,’ by Longfellow, 
which appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
circa 1858, is the following :— 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


_ [Several other correspondents thanked for send- 
ing Longfellow’s lines. 


Juxtivus Cmsar AND Op Forp (11 S. xi. 
190, 289).—Referring to Magor G. Yarrow 
BatpDock’s re»ly, permit me to say that a 
score of bewildering conclusions of anti- 
quaries concerning the oldest East London 
road over the River Lea might be quoted. 
Most of them forget that the Lea down to 
the time of Alfred the Great was, in effect, 
an estuary, and then a delta, for many miles 
from the coast of Essex. If there is any 
evidence of Roman use of the modern so- 
called ‘“‘Roman Road” in North Bow, it 
should he discoverable, for, unlike so many 
other places around London, the area 
remained a lonely heath or morass on both 
sides of the Lea until almost within living 
recollection, only used for pasture at favour- 
able seasons, and subject to tidal floods. 
The so-called ** Roman Road” is not yet 
three quarters of a century old, and the 
exploiters of that extension of the old Green 
Street from the village of Bethnal Green 
found themselves dealing with virgin marly 
bottom land suitable for brickmaking, but 
yielding nothing interesting to the antiquary. 
The “ Drifts Way,” as the bridle -path 
through unhedged fields was called, was 
entered by the side of a beerhouse called 
‘*The Roman Arms”; and it was, as is 





indicated in Old English and Dutch by its 
name, a way to the Old Ford over the Lea. 
In Roman-British times the greater part of 
Essex to the sea-coast, and along the wide 
and wandering course of the Lea up to 
Ware, must have been fen-country, through 
the bogs and morasses of which not one, 
but many streams meandered and over- 
flowed. Not one, but many causeways 
would therefore be necessary for giving the 
Roman legions access to the British strong- 
holds and fastnesses and forests in the heart 
of the great county of Essex. Mr. Lethaby’s 
conclusion, ‘‘There may have been a 
Roman Road by way of Old Ford; there 
must have been one by wavy of Whitechapel, 
Mile End, and Bow,” is still valid ; and so is 
Mr. Harper’s view that “the Old Norwich 
Road from Aldgate vet follows the Roman 
Way into the country of the Iceni.”” And 
evidences of any indubitable road-work of 
the Romans in the Old Ford area are still to 
come. Mac. 


THOMAS SKOTTOWE: SOUTH CAROLINA 
BEFORE 1776 (11 S. x. 509; xi. 31).—Accord- 
ing to a map of about the date of Queen Anne, 
printed in MacCrady’s ‘History of South 
Carolina,’ this colony was originally divided 
into three counties, Colleton, Berkeley, and 
Craven, named after three of the original 
grantees, to which was afterwards added a 
fourth, Granville, named after another 
Palatine, Lord Granville. These settlements 
stretched about thirty-five to sixty miles 
from the coast, and were well cultivated with 
maize, cotton, rice, and silk. Beyond these 
limits were “ back blocks ’’ which stretched 
away to ‘the Great Savane,” “the vacant 
lands,’ and ‘the Indian lands” in the 
north-west. Granville County, the most 
southern, lay between the Savannah and 
Combahee Rivers, and is represented now 
by Beaufort and Hampton Counties and a 
small extension to the north-west between 
those rivers. Its own name disappeared 
after the Independence. Colleton County, 
named after Sir John Colleton, had a much 
larger coast-line than now, stretching from 
Combahee River to Stono River as now, 
and bulging back very considerably between 
Combahee River and Four Hole Creek, a 
branch of Edisto River. Berkeley County's 


coast-line, according to MacCrady, ran from 
Stono Creek on the south to Sewee River on 
the north—Sewee being probably the Black 
River—and did not include the piece between 
the mouths of the Edisto and Stono Rivers. 
On the other hand, it included a piece between 
the Sewee and Santee Rivers not now given 
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to it; and it extended up country very con- 
siderably beyond its present western boun- 
dary. Craven County, whose name has 
disappeared, represented all the district 
north of the Sewee River and east of Camden 
Town, stretching indefinitely to the then 
reputed boundary between North and South 
Carolina, viz., the Clarendon (or Cape Fear) 
River—-the present boundary being more to 
the south. The result of the wars with the 
Yamasse> Indians and the French in the 
eighteenth century was to push the north- 
western boundary of the province much 
further inland, along the valleys of the 
Savannah, Saluda, Enoree, Broad, and 
Catawba Rivers towards the Saluda Moun- 
tains, and these gains were reckoned chiefly 
to Berkeley and Craven Counties. Hence 
it is that Thomas Skottowe’s land “on the 
waters of Saluda River” is described as 
being in ‘“ Berkley County,’ though the 
Saluda River was about 150 miles from the 
coast-line of Berkeley County. Also his lands 
on Enoree River and T'vger River are de- 
scribed as in Craven County, though these 
rivers are even further up country than the 
mouth of the Saluda, and the lands are stated 
to be bounded severally by ‘‘ vacant lands,” 
‘*Indian lands,’ ‘‘old lines,’ and the 
“*pborder-line of the province.” Craven 
County and Berkeley County, in fact, at 
the outbreak of the American Revolution 
must have stretched in irregular curves from 
the coast to the extreme north-western limit 
of the province, indicated by Blue Ridge and 
the Saluda Mountains. B.C. S. 


Easter Hare (11 8S. xi. 320).—The village 
is Hallaton. No. 3 of the Folk-Lore Society's 
“County Folk-Lore,’ printed extracts, ‘ Lei- 
cestershire and Rutland,’ collected and edited 
by Mr. C. J. Billson, M.A., 1895, contains 
(pp. 77-82) a full account of this curious 
Faster custom, quoted from a description 


given by Mr. Thomas Spencer in The 
Leicester Journal, 22 April, 1892. Mr. 


Billson also gives references to Nichols’s 
‘History of Leicestershire’ (1795-1811), 
vols. ii. 593, 600, and iii. 535, and to ‘ The 
Easter Hare’ in Folk-Love, vol. iii. p. 441. 
G. L. APPERSON. 


In Leiceste}shire and Rutland Notes and 
Queries, i. 147 (1891), is a full account of this 
celebration, which takes place at Hallaton, 
a village about midway between Market 
Harborough and Uppingham, and is known 
locally as the Hallaton ‘ Bottle - Kicking,” 
from the circumstance of an important 
‘eature being the kicking by rival teams of 
wooden bottles (small kegs) over a boundary 


| 
| brook, some 500 yards from Hare Pie Bank. 
| The origin of the celebration is lost, but land 
; was at some time left to the rector con- 
ditionally on his finding annually 
“‘two hare pies, a quantity of ale, and two dozen 
penny loaves to be scrambled for on Easter Monday 
| at the rising ground called ‘ Hare Pie Bank.’ ”’ 
As hare is not in season, the pies are stated 
to be actually composed of mutton, veal, 
and bacon. The wooden bottles for the 
‘“‘ kicking’? are carefully preserved, those 
in use in 1891 having done duty for more 
than thirty years. The attempts to suppress 
the festival, in 1790 and 1878, hardly seem 
to have resulted as seriously as might be 
inferred from The Times paragraph. 
W. B. H. 


The Leicestershire village where hare pies 
are distributed at Easter is Hallaton. 
A. C. C. will find particulars in my paper on 
‘The Easter Hare,’ published in Folk - Lore 
about twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

CHARLES J. BILLSON. 

The Priory, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

{Mr. Rotaxp Austin, Mr. Joun T. Pace, and 
. Witits Watson also thanked for 





OXFORDSHIRE LANDED GENTRY (11 S. xi. 
| 266, 346).—I extract from Sims’s ‘ Manual 
|for the Genealogist ’ (1856) what informa- 
tion I can collect therefrom as to the Heralds’ 
Visitations of 1634 and 1668, in case your 
correspondent may not have ready access 
to the volume. 

The former Visitation may be consulted 
at the following sources :— 

1. Brit. Mus.: Har). MS. 1480.* 

Do. (with additions) 1557.* 

2. Coll. of Arms: MS. C. 29. 

3. Caius Coll., Camb. : MS. 538, art. 1. 

4. Queen's Coll., Oxford: MS. exxix. 

In addition I give the following references 
to pedigrees and arms of Oxfordshire families 
to be found in :—- 

1. Brit. Mus. : Harl. MSs. 5812, 5828. 

2. Coll. of Arms: Philpot MSS. 15 P, 
36 P. 
| 3. Copy of C. 29 (Visitation of 1634) in the 
College of Arms. Also part of another book 
lof arms and pedigrees of families of Oxford- 
'shire in Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 3966, f. 91. 

4. Arms of Oxfordshire Families, 
Bysshe, 1669, Coll. of Arms MS. D. 25. 

Sims gives no reference to the Visitation 
of 1668, as such ; Moule, in his ‘ Bibliotheca 





b y 


* References to the pedigrees and arms _ in these 
MSS. will be found in Sims’s ‘Index to Pedigrees 
and Arms, &e., in the British Museum ’ (London, 
1849). 
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Heraldica ’ (1822), states that it was by Sir 
Edward Bysshe, Clarencieux, but gives no 
further reference. Presumably, therefore, | 
it is the same as No. 4 in my second list 
above, and to be found in the College of | 
Arms. Moule also refers to MS. Collections 
for Oxfordshire, chiefly genealogical, in the 
possession of the late Sir Thomas Phillipy-s, 
Bart., of Middle Hill, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire. 

I do not know of any general county 
history of Oxfordshire that would be likely | 
to help your correspondent, but there are 
several ‘‘ collections’ of Oxfordshire an- 
tiquities made by various persons that he 
might consult—jin particular, Anthony a 
Wood's valuable collections for Oxfordshire 
in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


FRANCESCO MARIA, CARDINAL DE MEDICI, 
circa 1700 (11 S. xi. 49, 341).—Francesco 
Maria de’ Medici, 1661-1711, was the third 
son of Cosimo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany 
from 1670 to 1723. Cosimo’s two other 
sons were childless, and anxiety was felt 
about the succession, a circumstance men- 
tioned by Addison in the account of Florence 
in his *‘ Remarks on Italy,’ 1705 :— 

‘The great prince [the eldest son, Ferdinando] 
has been married several years without any children; 
and notwithstanding all the precautions in the 
world were taken for the marriage of the prince 
his younger brother (as the finding out of a lady for 
him who was in the vigour and flower of her age, 
and had given marks of her fruitfulness by a former 
husband), they have all hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful.” 

Finally, a Papal dispensation was obtained 
for the Cardinal. and in 1709 he married 
Eleanora Gonzaga, daughter of Duke Vin- 
cenzio of Guastella and Sabionetta, The 
princess, however, is said to have taken an 
incurable dislike at sight for the stout elderly 
bridegroom. He died of dropsy in 1711. 
Cosimo was succeeded in 1723 by his second 
son, Giovanni Gastone, on whose death in 
1737 the house of Medici came to an end. 

EpwWarp BENSLY. 


In Mign»’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Cardinaux ’ 
(‘ Encyclopédie Théologique,” tome xxxi.) 
it is stated that this cardinal was born 
15 Nov., 1660. He was given the cardinal’s 
hat by Innocent XIT. on 2 Sept., 1686. He 
was with Philip V. of Spain at his entering 
into Naples in May, 1702, and was appointed 
protector of the affairs of France and Spain 
in 1703. He returned his cardinal’s hat 





nto the Pope’s hands at a consistory held | 
19 June, 1709, and on the following 14 July | 


married Eleanor de Gonzague, daughter of 
the Duke of Guastalla. 

He died without issue on 3 Feb., 1711, in 
his 51st year. His widow died at Padua in 
1742, aged 56. ea 


ALEPPO; Tinty Kerrie (11 S. xi. 249, 
254, £27).—Answering Mrs. Lavincton, 
I think there is no record of Tilly Kettle in 
the cemetery or consular documents. Many 
of the tombstones are now illegible; dccu- 
ments might reveal something. 

I am glad of Mr. Aszort’s confirmations. 
of my notes. The matter demands more 
detailed investigation. Dates of consular 
appointments in former times would be 
some six months or more before the period 
of the several Consuls taking up their post ; 
i.e., the date in the London Court would not 
be the same as in Aleppo. Acting appoint- 
ments confuse the series. The spelling of 
surnames is of course very arbitrary at the 
period, but I think my spelling, founded on 
another list made some years ago by the Rev. 
Dr. Christie, is probably the most correct. 
As an example of spelling take the following =: 

** At a Court houlden in Cane burgall ve 
29 of June, 1616, present Barthollomew 
Lyaggatt, Consul.” 

Charles Smith may not have survived 
into the troublous times of the first years of 
the nineteenth century, when the Consulate 
seems to have been suspended, but I am 
under the impression (judging from his 
tombstone) that Michael de Vezin was only 
ac‘ing Consul in 1788 and 1791, as he died 
in Cyprus in 1792, after fourteen years’ ser- 
vice (* in Alepam et Cyprum ”)). 

I do not understand what Mr. Apspotr 
means by the statement that the Consulate 
‘““was abolished’ in 1826. He will find 
amongst the papers at the Public R-cord 
Office the original order sent out to the 
Consul to transfer his services from the 
Worshipful Levant Company to the Foreign 
Office. Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 


‘THE DUEL,’ By Rosa BonHEvR (Il S. 
x. 450).—This picture was exhibited at the 
Irish International Exhibition, 1907, lent 
by Messrs. L. H. Lefevre & Son. 

‘J. ARDAGH. 


TuBULAR Benits IN CHURCH STEEPLES 
(11 S. xi. 250, 307).—Tubular bells are in 
the tower of St. Barnabas’ Church, Oxford, 
which was built 1869 or 1870; but when the 
belis were placed there I do not know, 
certainly before 1890. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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‘«‘ ANDREW HALLIDAY” (11 S. xi. 341).— 
The best account of Halliday’s family is given 
by Mr. Alastair Tayler in his elaborate ‘ Book 
of the Duffs,’ pp. 540-12. Halliday left no 
issue. A brother James lives in Chicago, and 
a niece, Miss Sarah Duff, at Folkestone : 
she supplied some material to Mr. Tayler. 
Halliday was London correspondent of two 
Aberdeen papers, The North of Scotland 
Gazette and The Free Press; and some 
reminiscences of him will be found in William 
Carnie’s ‘ Reporting Reminiscences’ (1902), 
pp. 45, 55, 150. The People’s Journal, 
referred to by A. G., is a Dundee paper 
with a special Aberdeenshire edition. 

J. M. Buttoca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Andrew Halliday Duff, the fourth son 
of the Rev. William Duff, minister of 
Grange, Banffshire, Scotland, and Margaret 
Latimer, his wife, was born in 1829, and died 
in 1877. He was married. but had no 
children. His elder brother, General William 
Latimer Duff, was married and had several 
children, of whom Miss Sara Baker Duff, 
now living at Folkestone, is the only survivor. 

Andrew Halliday’s younger brother, James 
Duff, is still living in Chicago. He married 
in 1860 Pamela Amanda Killich, and has 
four children, viz., (1) Ella May, married to 
John Brown, Chicago; (2) William Latimer ; 
(3) Edith Ann, married George Cardinal, 
Colorado ; (4) Mary, married Arthur Maderis, 
Denver. A. N. T. 


Otp Prays (11 S. xi. 320).—Don Felix is 
a character in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy ‘ The 
Wonder,’ 1714. It was considered Garrick’s 
greatest comic part, and was chosen by him 
for his farewell to the stage. Castalio is the 
brother of Polydore in Otway’s ‘ Orphan,’ 
1680. By the way, Hallam (* Literature of 
Europe,’ ch. xxxii.) says of this play: ‘‘ The 
story of the Orphan is romantic, and evi- 
dently borrowed from some French novel, 
though I do not at present remember where 
I have read it.” Has this novel been 
identified ? 

Might not the ‘Isabella’ referred to be 
a version of Shakespeare’s ‘Measure for 
Measure’? The eigtheenth century was 
rather fond of “* improving ” Shakespeare. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


The character of Don Felix occurs in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s comedy of ‘ The Wonder,’ that of 
Castalio in Otway’s tragedy ‘The Orphan,’ 
and Justice Woodcock in Bickerstaff’s ballad- 
opera ‘ Love in a Village.’ 
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‘Isabella,’ which was a favourite play in 
the eighteenth century, and afforded Mrs. 
Siddons full scope for the display of her 
abil.ties, was an alteration by Garrick of 
Southerne’s tragedy called ‘The Fatal 
Marriage.’ ‘Isabella’ was first acted at 
Drury Lane, 2 Dec., 1757. Wa. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 

[PrincipaL SALMON and W. B. H. thanked for 
replies. ] 


Price Famity (11 8. xi. 301).—Charles 
Price, Esq. (son of the Rev. Ralph Price of 
Farnborough, co. Berks), Lord Mayor of 
London, 1803, was created a baronet 2 Feb., 
1804. Burke adds: “said to have been 
seated in Denbighshire for several centuries ; 
removed from Geelor, in that county, to 
Farnborough, Berks, temp. Qu. Elizabeth.” 

Lysors states that the family came to 
Farnborough in the seventeenth century. 
There are memorials to tem in Farnborough 
Church. 

The Rev. Ralph Price died 1776, and 
another of the same name succeeded as 
Rector. 

Probably the Farnborough registers would 
assist. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 

THe ZANzics (11 8. xi. 249, 304, 367).—I 
met the Zanzigs once, at the late Sir William 
Bailey’s at Sale Hall, Cheshire. They not 
only spelt out the letters on an old Spanish 
coin correctly, but could not, they said, 
explain their significance. They also ex- 
plained the monogram and crest on my 
watch correctly. I had never spoken to 
them, and the full length of a very large 
billiard -room separated them from each 
other. They could not possibly have known 
about either the coin or the watch. They 
had never heard of me in their lives. I am 
sceptical enough as a rule; but it was 
absolutely impossible, I suggest, that this 
very amazing performance was a conjuring 
trick. Sir William handed his coin, and I 
my watch, absolutely at haphazard! How 
do they do it ? Percy ADDLESHAW. 

Hassocks, Sussex. 


ScHoou Foitk-LoreE (11 S. xi. 277, 347).— 
The lads with whom I was at school held the 
belief that if the palm of the hand was 
rubbed with half of a freshly cut raw onion 
the effect would be to mitigate the pain, split 
the cane, and at the same time hurt the 
master’s hand. There was always in the 
school a lad who carried an onion in his 
pocket, and as the culprit had to stand near 
the master’s desk for some time to meditate 
upon his coming experience, there was 
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generally found time to hand him the onion, 
the use of which did really fortify him to 
some extent. Moreover, I am bound to sav 
that I saw more than one cane actually split 
on hitting a boy’s onioned hand, though, as 
the cane was used to rap on the desk as a 
call for silence, it had no doubt begun to 
split before Once, to our intense joy, the 
master bound up his hand after giving a lad 
the cane, thus confirming the belief in the 
efficacy of onion juice. THOos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southtield, Worksop. 


Earty Raritway TRAVELLING (11 S. x, 
170, 215, 252, 318, 356; xi. 253).—Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, in a letter of 19 July, 1836, 
wrote to T. Carlyle :— 

* Oa Tuesday afternoon I reachei Liverpool after 
a flight (for it can be called nothing else) of 34 miles 
within an hour anda quarter. I was dreadfully 
frightened before the train started: in the nervous 
weak state I was in it seemed to me certain that I 
should faint, and the impossibility of getting the 
horrid thing stopt! But I felt no difference between 
the motion of the steam carriage and that in which 
I had come to London ; it did not seem to be going 
any faster.’’ 

Macready, in his diaries, records some 
amusing experiences in America. On tour, 
between Savannah and New Orleans in 
January, 1844, he writes :— 


‘Our journey was most disastrous: up to one 
o'clock we had progressed at the rate of four miles 
an hour; at one of our stoppages all hands turned 
out and pushed our car — engine...... After dinner 
the stoppages became so frequent, and I so chilled, 
that I asked to walk, and walked with Ryder and 
another about three miles. They stopped, as there 
was no supply, to chop the wood by the roadside 
to keep the fire of the engine alight! The man at 
last said that the engine would not make steam, 
and I was in despair of reaching Griffin to-night. 
At last, however, the many choppings brought us 
to a station where we got Pre and water, and 
proceeded tolerably well, reaching Griffin about 
half-past eight, instead of eleven this morning.” 


HucH SADLER. 


Oxtp Eronians (11 S. xi. 267) —No. 16. 
There is a tomb in the churchyard of St. 
Michael, Barbados, recording the death of 
Judith, wife of Mr. Samson Wood, merchant, 
on 8 Dec., 1750, in her 25th year. In 1773 
the Hon. Samson Wood was one of the 
attorneys for the Codrington College planta- 
tions. Their son would be the Etonian, and 
[ have a note that he married Miss Sarah 
Sober, daughter of Cumberbatch Sober of 


Barbardos, and was uncle of Harrison Walke | 


Sober, at Eton in 1811. On 1 Feb., 1806, 
John Walton, Dep. Provost Marshal, was 
married at St. Michael's to Mrs. Ann Elecock 
Wood, relict of Sampson Wood, Esq. 





] 

| No. 20. Sir William Young of Delaford,. 
| first Bart., married in 1747 Elizabeth, 
}only child of Brook Taylor, and William, 
| their eldest son, was born in 1750. Brooke 
may have been a younger son, though his 
name does not occur in the pedigree. 

V. L. OLIVER. 
Sunninghill. 


MARYBONE LANE AND SWALLOW STREET 
(11 S. xi. 210, 258, 325).—I think that Mr. 
ABRAHAMS will find that he has made a 
small mistake at the last reference in de- 
seribing King Street as being ** now Warwick 
Street.’ The street still remains as it was.. 
except that the name has recently been 
changed to ‘ Kingly ”’ Street. 

ALAN STEWART. 





| BrocrapHicAL INFORMATION WANTED + 
| GARBRAND (11 S. xi. 231, 326).—It may be of 
interest to Mr. V. L. Ouiver to know that one 
lof the largest houses in Ewell, Surrey, is 
| called ** Garbrand Hall,” after the family of 
that name in Jamaica. Thomas Hercey 
Barrett, the owner, who died 28 Oct., 
| 1817, aged 79, and is buried in the family 
vault at Ewell, was also a member of a 
Jamaica family, and either married one of 
the Garbrands or was descended from one 
of them. The arms over the gateway are 
those of Barrett quartering Garbrand. 
There is a coloured view of the Hall en- 
graved by I. Hassell in 1817. 
LEonarD C. PRICE. 


Ewell, Surrey. 





Notes on Books. 


Calendar of Stale Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English Affairs existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy. —Vol. XX. 1626-8. Edited 
by Allen B. Hinds. (Stationery Office.) 


| {UCKINGHAM’S expedition to the Isle of Ré is, as 
the dates indicate, the chief event in English 
history illustrated Ly this volume. Alvise Con- 
| tarini is the Venetian ambassador in England ; 
| Zorzi, the Venetian ambassador in France. We 
have also the dispatches of Anzolo Contarini, sent 
; to England as ambassador extraordinary. There 
are two appendixes, of which the more interesting 
is the compilation of rough notes for a‘ Relazione ” 
by Alvise Contarini. 

The Introduction to these papers is a model 
of lucidity, sufficiency, and brevity, in particular 
as regards Eastern affairs, and as regards the 
domestic situation in England, for both of which 





| the material supplied here, while highly interesting 
and abundant, needs not a little unravelling. 

_ By far the most important character then play- 
inga part uponthe stormy European stage was, of 
course, Richeliez, whose power, in these years, was. 
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so far from having declared itself that we see 
him here rather as falling into mistakes and 
thwarted, than as carrying all before him. The 
light thus thrown on his early career is valuable. 
Mr. Hinds surely dismisses Louis XIII. somewhat 
too disdainfully as “the weak king.’ Qver- 
shadowed by the greatness of his minister, and, 
it may be conceded, by no means in himself 
without reproach, he remains one of the more 
arresting personalities inthe line of French kings, 
and some justification for the attention he has 
excited could even be drawn from this Calendar. 

Of Charles and Buckingham we get a number 
of lively details which do not go to modify what 
has long since been known and thought of them. 
On the whole, the most interesting English figure 
here is Sir Thomas Roe, our ambassador for many 
years at Constantinople, now near the term of his 
office, who compels the admiration even of the 
astute Venetians by a vigour and capacity which, 
though they were more or less foiled in the com- 
plicated negotiations with Bethlen Gabor, availed 
to secure the rights of English merchants in the 
Levant. 

There is plenty of minor incident of a picturesque 
kind, such as instances of Charles’s purchase of 
pictures, or his inopportune addiction to hunting ; 
the employment of ‘‘a famous painter named 
Rubens,”’ now about the purchase of works of art, 
now ebout delicate affairs ot state ; or the adven- 
ture of the twenty youths who, by ones, and twos, 

got across the shallows to Ré on’stilts. In a list 
ot cargoes brought to England from the Fast 
Indies in October, 1626, occurs “ cestelletto di 
pietre per stagnar il sangue’’?: what were these 
stones used to staunch blood ? 


Palewography and the Practical Study of Court Hand. 
By Hilary Jenkinson. (Cambridge University 
Press, 8s. net.) 

THE object of this pamphlet, which was delivered 

as a paper at the International Congress of His- 

torical Studies in April, 1918, is to examine and 
estimate the value of a detailed study of palexo- 
graphy in preparation for research work amid our 
medizval records. There is a tendency to insist 
on this study as necessary, and to claim for its 
subject-matter the status of a science. Mr. 
Jenkinson expresses a contrary opinion, and 
furnishes good reason for it. The great masses 
of medieval writing that have come down to us 
do not lend themselves to orderly systematization 
or sequence ; and there is no scheme framed on 
date, or school, or locality which could be made 
distinctly to override the idiosyncrasies and 
requirements of the individual sc ribes: there is, 
that is to say, no possibility of working out any- 
thing approaching an exact ‘‘ science ’’ from this 
medieval material. That which the reader of 
records had better know beforehand, in order to 
save him loss of time, may be briefly imparted in 
detail by a more advanced reader ; details of less 
frequent occurrence may usually be understood 
through the understanding of a given document 
itself. An attempt to erect palewography as 
an independent study, futile in itself, is further 
to be deprecated because it diverts historical 
students away from work of the first importance 
which greatly needs doing—the study of records 
from the administrative point of view. These are 

Mr. Jenkinson’s views, and to prove this futility 

of paleography as applied to Court Hand he gives 





us a series of thirteen illustrations—excellent and 
fascinating photographs of specimens of hand- 
writing. The first two are forgeries of charters— 
imitations, done in the fourteenth century, of 
originals of the twelfth century. The remaining 
plates give divers instances of one kind of document 
—assessments for a tax of fifteenth. The hand- 
writings present numerous interesting and instruc- 
tive differences—considerable enough to form 
data for paleographical discriminations of major 
importance. Their value as illustrations for the 
purposes of Mr. Jenkinson’s argument consists, 
however, in the facts that they are all the work 
of humble scribes, such as must have existed by 
the hundred all over the kingdom; all of one date, 
the year 1225; all comprised on the membranes 
of a single roll; and all drawn from a single small 
area in Lincolnshire. This group of nameless tax- 
collectors, besides providing a delightful and 
valuable set of examples, calculated to rejoice any 
reader of medieval script, has certainly supplied 
Mr. Jenkinson with a crushing weapon against 
the supporters of a strict study of paleography 


as indispensable for practical work on Court 
Hand. 
A Tale of a Tub. By Ben Jonson. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Florence 
May Snell. (Longmans & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
THIs is a thesis presented for a doctorate of 
philosophy at Yale University. It is a sound, 
painstaking piece of work—on what may perhaps 
not unfairly be called a rather thankless subject. 

One of the questions unsettled about ‘ A Tale 
ofa Tub’ isthat of date. Dr. Snell goes carefully 
over the views of former students, and then, 
following a suggestion that the verse of the play 
might help to a decision, gives us the result of 
counting all the lines containing extra syllables 
throughout the whole of Ben Jonson’s plays. The 
percentage of extra syllables increases as one 

asses from the plays known to be early to those 

nown to be late, and in our particular play is 
as high as in any. Whence Dr. Snell concludes 
that 1633, the year of the licence, is, after all, the 
year when it was written. She disposes neatly 
and effectively of the arguments from references 
advanced in favour of an early date. 

The critical essay is as to matter and judgment 
praiseworthy, though in style it is curiously 
formless and awkward. Most people would 
agree that the ‘ drawing” of the characters in 
the play is good; we think, however, that few 
would call the ‘“‘colouring’’ subtle. The ex- 
planatory notes consist somewhat too largely 
of quotations from Gifford, Cunningham, and 
Whalley, but they contain other matter also, and 
are calculated to be of service to the student. 
There are an Index, which, if it failed at one test, 
may none the less be called satisfactory; a 
Glossary, which is made up of so many words 
known even to inexperienced readers that it 
seems hardly necessary tv have compiled it ; and 
a full Bibliography. 

The text adopted is that of the original folio 
of 1640, the variants being given at the foot 
of the page. The reproduction has been exactly 
carried out, and this exactness adds greatly to 
the interest of the volume. Those who may 
complain that the freshness and vitality of the 
work are less vividly perceived athwart the 
seventeenth-century spelling have other editions 
in which to savour these. 
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ILLUMINATED MSS. OF THE FIFTUENTH 
AND EARLIER CENTURIES. 


Wr propose, in future, to frame our notices of 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, not, as hitherto, upon each 
catalogue separately, but upon subjects—grouping 
together particulars of one kind from all the 
catalogues sent to us, and mentioning in detail 
some few of the principal items. We hope that, 
classified in this way, our notes will prove of some- 
what greater use to our readers than they may 
hitherto have been. It will readily be understood 
that. for lack of space, we can instance only a 
small proportion of the material under review, 
and that discussion of the examples cited cannot 
> attempted. 

" Under at heading is the lack of space likely to 
miuke itself more annoyingly felt than under the 
one we have chosen to be the first. We have had 
before us descriptions of some 170 MSS. falling 
within the period chosen. Out of somewhat 
more than thirty * Hore,’ thirteen are by French 
scribes, and the majority of these of the fifteenth 
century. Messrs. Parsons & Sons have a beautiful 
example, in Gothic letter, on 149 pages, illustrated 
by fourteen large and very elaborate miniatures, 
with numerous borders and initial letters—an 
octavo in a Grolier binding (1401.), as well as an 
almost equally good book, illustrated by nineteen 
large and sixteen small miniatures, and written 
in red and black on 222 Il. (100 guineas). / 

A most interesting English ‘ Hore ’ belonging 
to the early fifteenth century is described at 
length by Messrs. J. & J. Leighton. The minia- 
tures in this include a Martyrdom of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, a St. George, and a Martyrdom 
of St. Edmund (3001.). The same firm have also 
the finest of the Flemish ‘ Hore’ included in 
these MSS., the work of an artist of the school 
of Bruges, which presents several unusual features 
in the depicting of saints, and contains a remark- 
ably beautiful calendar (6501.). See : 

Out of fourteen specimens of ‘ Biblia Sacra 
we may mention an English MS. of the early 
thirteenth century belonging to Mr. Barnard of 
Tunbridge Wells—a book that was recently shown 
at the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, written in 
small minuscules, with initials and head-lines in 
rel and blue (421.); and a_fourteenth-century 
Anglo-Norman MS. in 2 vols., thick, small 4to, 
described by Messrs. Maggs (68/.). io 

There are a few delightful Missals, Breviaries, 
and Psalters. Thus Messrs. Young of Liverpool 
catalogue a Flemish Breviary of the fifteenth 
century having many fine illuminated initials and 
two remarkably good borders decorated with 
designs of birds, insects, and flowers (25/.). Mr. 
Barnard has a late fourteenth-century English 
Psalter, containing entries of interesting genea- 
logical particulars (121.). ae 

Among works of the Fathers, and books of similar 
interest, we noticed Messrs. Leighton’s thirteenth- 
century MS. of Bede, English work which seems 
to have belonged in the fifteenth century to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin at Tournay (251.) ; 
and an Italian MS. of the ‘ Thesaurus adversus 
Hereticos’ of Cyrilof Alexandria of the fifteenth 
century (95l.). ; 

Among MSS. of secular interest we have a 
fifteenth -century Italian transcript of Livy’s 
‘War in Macedonia,’ on 116 leaves, a beau- 
tifully decorated and finely written work in a 





contemporary oak binding, described by Messrs. 
Young (351.).. The most considerable of these 
is, however, Messrs. Maggs’s ‘ Histoire Univer- 
selle des Anciens Royaumes '"—a MS. which, in 
the eighteenth century, belonged to the Due 
de la Valliére, and was brought to Eng- 
land at the time of the French Revolution. It 
consists of 72 pages in lettres bdtardes. on stout 
vellum, with nearly 100 miniatures, of which six 
are unusually large, and over 500 ornamental 
initials. All this work is of great vivacity, in 
particular the large miniatures above-mentioned, 
which introduce the six several sections of the 
‘Histoire.’ The third section is devoted to 
English history, and begins with a picture show- 
ing the arrival in England of Brut, and his fight 
with the giants ; another large miniature depicts 
the story of G2dipus ; yet others those of Romulus 
and Remus, and of Alexander. Executed, to 
judge by a coat of arms on the opening page, for 
Adolphus of Burgundy, this is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable of secular illuminated 
MSS. extant (2,5001.). 

in conclusion we may mention a collection 
of twenty-six pieces—portions of leaves with 
decorated borders and initials upon them—in the 
possession of Messrs. Young. Whether it is 
justifiable to cut examples out of complete works 
may, indeed, be a question; but there can be no 
doubt that these specimens of French and Flemish 
work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
form .together a useful selection for purposes of 
study (3867.). 

Our next notes on Booksellers’ Catalogues will 
deal with books and engravings relating to London 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Pror. LANE Coorer (Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York) writes to us as follows :— 

“Referring to your announcement of a Browning 
Concordance (ante, p. 180), may I call attention to 
the precise name of the society which takes an 
interest in such works? It is The Concordance 
Society, not ‘the Concordance Society of America,’ 
or the like. Several members are English ; one is a 
scholar in Japan, and so on. The ofticers of the 
society are eager to enlist new members.” 





Noticcs to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 


spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Mr. S. GASELEE.—Forwarded. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 360, col. 1, sub ‘Authors 
Wanted,’ for ‘‘death’s step” read death’s stamp. 

















